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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. In Two Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. By Edward Westermarck. London, Macmillan 
and Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. — pp. xxi, 
716. 

The author of The History of Human Marriage has in this work 
taken up the larger problem of the history of human morality. He 
brings to his task, of course, the same wonderful erudition and the 
same rare critical acumen that characterized his former book. The 
result is what we should expect of Westermarck. 

The introductory words remind one of Locke's account of the way 
in which he was led to write his Essay. "The main object of this 
book will perhaps be best explained by a few words concerning its 
origin. 

" Its author was once discussing with some friends the point how 
far a bad man ought to be treated with kindness. The opinions were 
divided, and, in spite of much deliberation, unanimity could not be 
attained. It seemed strange that the disagreement should be so radi- 
cal, and the question arose, Whence this diversity of opinion ? Is it 
due to defective knowledge, or has it a merely sentimental origin? 
And the problem gradually expanded. Why do the moral ideas in 
general differ so greatly ? And, on the other hand, why is there in 
many cases such a wide agreement ? Nay, why are there any moral 
ideas at all ? 

" Since then many years have passed, spent by the author in trying 
to find an answer to these questions. The present work is the result 
of his researches and thoughts. 

" The first part of it will comprise a study of the moral concepts : 
right, wrong, duty, justice, virtue, merit, &c. Such a study will be 
found to require an examination into the moral emotions, their nature 
and origin, as also into the relations between these emotions and the 
various moral concepts. There will then be a discussion of the phe- 
nomena to which such concepts are applied — the subjects of moral 
judgments. The general character of these phenomena will be scruti- 
nised, and an answer sought to the question why facts of a certain 
type are matters of moral concern, while other facts are not. Finally, 
the most important of these phenomena will be classified, and the 
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moral ideas relating to each class will be stated, and, so far as possible, 
explained" (pp. i, 2). 

In Chapter I the author lays down his fundamental thesis of "the 
emotional origin of moral judgments." "That the moral concepts 
are ultimately based on emotions either of indignation or approval, is 
a fact which a certain school of thinkers have in vain attempted to 
deny. The terms which embody these concepts must originally have 
been used — indeed they are still constantly so used — as direct ex- 
pressions of such emotions with reference to the phenomena which 
evoked them. Men pronounced certain acts to be good or bad on 
account of the emotions those acts aroused in their minds, just as they 
called sunshine warm and ice cold on account of certain sensations 
which they experienced, and as they named a thing pleasant or pain- 
ful because they felt pleasure or pain. But to attribute a quality to a 
thing is never the same as merely to state the existence of a particular 
sensation or feeling in the mind which perceives it. Such an attribu- 
tion must mean that the thing, under certain circumstances, makes a 
certain impression on the mind. By calling an object warm or pleas- 
ant, a person asserts that it is apt to produce in him a sensation of 
heat or a feeling of pleasure. Similarly, to name an act good or bad, 
ultimately implies that it is apt to give rise to an emotion of approval 
or disapproval in him who pronounces the judgment. Whilst not 
affirming the actual existence of any specific emotion in the mind ot 
the person judging or of anybody else, the predicate of a moral judg- 
ment attributes to the subject a tendency to arouse an emotion. The 
moral concepts, then, are essentially generalisations of tendencies in 
certain phenomena to call forth moral emotions" (pp. 4, 5). 

There seems to be a confusion here which is worth noticing. The 
ordinary man, in saying that sunshine is warm, does not necessarily 
mean that it produces in him a warm sensation. He may mean actu- 
ally to attribute to the sunshine an objective quality of warmth. What 
he means to assert, /. <?., the content of his assertion, may or may not 
be in accordance with the facts ; but whether his assertion, in the mean- 
ing it has for him, is confirmed or refuted by the facts has nothing to 
do with the question what his meaning is. If the truth of a statement 
were the criterion of its meaning, no statement could ever be false. 
Now, it may be that moral predicates, as a matter of fact, do not belong 
to acts per se, and that our emotions are the causes of our moral predi- 
cations ; but this, even if true, does not tell us the meaning of the moral 
predicates. An example will illustrate the point. A is not guilty of 
theft (matter of fact), and yet my dislike for him (cause of my judg- 
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tnent) leads me, wholly against the facts, to interpret the chain of 
evidence as pointing to his guilt. Now when I say that he stole, my 
meaning is not to be interpreted from my motive, which is personal 
dislike : I do not mean to say that I hate the man. Nor is the mean- 
ing to be interpreted from the actual facts : else I could be made to 
mean that he did not steal. But Westermarck, in interpreting the 
meaning of moral predications, uses a principle that would justify these 
absurd constructions. He confuses the question of the causes prompt- 
ing to moral judgments, with the very different question as to the 
meaning of moral predication. Both questions are treated indiscrim- 
inately in the chapter on the emotional origin of moral judgments. 

But if moral judgments always mean to express only our emotional 
attitudes, how comes it that they have objectivity ascribed to them ? 
This "illusive" objectivity is ascribed to them "partly on account 
of the comparatively uniform nature of the moral consciousness ' ' (p. 
9), and partly on account of custom {ibid.). " Society is the school 
in which men learn to distinguish between right and wrong. The 
headmaster is Custom, and the lessons are the same for all. The first 
moral judgments were pronounced by public opinion ; public indigna- 
tion and public approval are the prototypes of the moral emotions. 
As regards questions of morality, there was, in early society, practically 
no difference of opinion ; hence a character of universality, or objec- 
tivity, was from the very beginning attached to all moral judgments ' ' 
(p. 9). But, "besides the relative uniformity of moral opinions," 
due to custom and to the similarity of emotional constitution in men, 
" there is another circumstance which tempts us to objectivise moral 
judgments, namely, the authority which, rightly or wrongly, is ascribed 
to moral rules. From our earliest childhood we are taught that certain 
acts are right and that others are wrong. Owing to their exceptional 
importance for human welfare, the facts of the moral consciousness are 
emphasised in a much higher degree than any other subjective facts. 
. . . Thus the belief in a moral order of the world has taken hardly 
less firm hold of the human mind, than the belief in a natural order of 
things" (p. 14). " Authority is an ambiguous word. It may indi- 
cate knowledge of truth, and it may indicate a rightful power to com- 
mand obedience. The authoritativeness attributed to the moral law 
has often reference to both kinds of authority. The moral lawgiver 
lays down his rules in order that they should be obeyed, and they are 
authoritative in so far as they have to be obeyed. But he is also 
believed to know what is right or wrong, and his commands are 
regarded as expressions of moral truths " (p. 15). 
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" The presumed objectivity of moral judgments thus being a 
chimera, there can be no moral truth in the sense in which this term 
is generally understood" (p. 17), and " if there are no general 
moral truths, the object of scientific ethics cannot be to fix rules for 
human conduct," but "to study the moral consciousness as a fact" 
(p. 18). 

Dr. Westermarck frankly characterizes his general theory of the 
emotional origin of the moral concepts as ' ' ethical subjectivism ' ' 
(pp. 18, 19). He denies its dangerous consequences, although, of 
course, even if there were such ,they would not disprove the truth of 
the theory. Ethical subjectivism, as propounded by the author, 
"certainly does not allow everybody to follow his own inclinations; 
nor does it lend sanction to arbitrariness and caprice. Our moral con- 
sciousness belongs to our mental constitution, which we cannot change 
as we please. We approve and we disapprove because we cannot do 
otherwise. Can we help feeling pain when the fire burns us? Can 
we help sympathising with our friends ? Are these phenomena less 
necessary, less powerful in their consequences, because they fall within 
the subjective sphere of experience I So, too, why should the moral 
law command less obedience because it forms part of our own nature ? ' ' 
(p. 19). In fact, instead of being a dangerous doctrine, the adoption 
of it would bring about beneficial results. Men would become " more 
tolerant in their moral judgments," and there would be more progres- 
siveness in the moral life (p. 20). 

If, now, moral judgments are those that are called forth by moral 
emotions, the question next arises as to what are the moral emotions. 
This question is answered at length in Chapters II, III, IV. ' ' These 
emotions are of two kinds : disapproval, or indignation, and approval. 
They have in common characteristics which make them moral emo- 
tions, in distinction from others of a non-moral character, but at the 
same time both of them belong to a wider class of emotions, which I 
call retributive emotions. Again, they differ from each other in points 
which make each of them allied to certain non-moral retributive 
emotions, disapproval to anger and revenge, and approval to that kind 
of retributive kindly emotion which in its most developed form is 
gratitude" (p. 21). "Moral disapproval is a kind of resentment 
and akin to anger and revenge, ' ' and ' ' moral approval is a kind of 
retributive kindly emotion and akin to gratitude " (p. 22). There is 
a long discussion of the nature of resentment and revenge, but into 
this we cannot go here. The position upheld by Westermarck, against 
Steinmetz, is that revenge is not indiscriminate in its application, but 
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is directed normally towards the aggressor. Even the fact of collective 
responsibility among primitive peoples does not interfere with this 
theory. " The fact that punishments for offences are frequently 
inflicted, or are supposed to be inflicted, by men or gods upon indi- 
viduals who have not committed those offences, is explicable from 
circumstances which in no way clash with our thesis that moral indig- 
nation is, in its essence, directed towards the assumed cause of 
inflicted pain. In many cases the victim, in accordance with the 
doctrine of collective responsibility, is punished because he is con- 
sidered to be involved in the guilt — even when he is really innocent — 
or because he is regarded as a fair representative of an offending 
community. In other cases, he is supposed to be polluted by a sin or 
a curse, owing to the contagious nature of sins and curses. The 
principle of social solidarity also accounts for the efficacy ascribed to 
vicarious expiatory sacrifices ; but in many instances expiatory sacri- 
fices only have the character of a ransom or bribe " (pp. 69, 70). 

But though moral disapproval is a species of resentment, " its 
aggressive character has become more disguised" in the course of 
evolution (p. 73). Forgiveness has taken the place of retaliation, in 
some of the more advanced civilizations. "The rule of retaliation 
and the rule of forgiveness, however, are not so radically opposed to 
each other as they appear to be. What the latter condemns is, in re- 
ality, not every kind of resentment, but non-moral resentment ; not 
impartial indignation, but personal hatred. It prohibits revenge, but 
not punishment" (p. 77). Now in punishment the ground motive 
is retributive. The author undertakes to show that neither the de- 
terrent nor the reformatory theory of punishment does justice to the 
facts, and he subjects both theories to a critical examination. His 
conclusion can be expressed in two sentences. " Punishment can 
hardly be guided exclusively by utilitarian considerations, but requires , 
the sanction of the retributive emotion of moral disapproval" (p. 
82), and "the principle of reformation has thus itself a retributive 
origin" (p. 88). 

In Chapter IV the author discriminates moral disapproval from anger 
and revenge, and moral approval from gratitude. One of the differentia 
is the disinterestedness of the moral emotions. "The predicate of a 
moral judgment always involves a notion of disinterestedness. ... A 
moral judgment may certainly have a selfish motive ; but then it, never- 
theless, pretends to be disinterested, which shows that disinterestedness 
is a characteristic of moral concepts as such " (p. 101). " Disinter- 
estedness, however, is not the only characteristic by which moral 
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indignation and approval are distinguished from other, non-moral, 
kinds of resentment or retributive kindly emotion. It is, indeed, it- 
self a form of a more comprehensive quality which characterises moral 
emotions — apparent impartiality " (p. 103). " A moral emotion, 
then, is tested by an imaginary change of the relationship between 
him who approves or disapproves of the mode of conduct by which 
the emotion was evoked and the parties immediately concerned, whilst 
the relationship between the parties themselves is left unaltered. At 
the same time it is not necessary that the moral emotion should be 
really impartial. It is sufficient that it is tacitly assumed to be so, 
nay, even that it is not knowingly partial " (p. 104). "Finally, a 
moral emotion has a certain flavour of generality" (p. 104). The 
generality is illusory, but still when one judges morally, one feels that 
his judgment " would be shared if other people knew the act and all 
its attendant circumstances as well as he does himself, and if, at the 
same time, their emotions were as refined as are his own. This feel- 
ing gives to his approval or indignation a touch of generality, which 
belongs to public approval and public indignation, but which is never 
found in any merely individual emotion of gratitude or revenge ' ' 
(pp. 104-5). 

Now another problem arises. How comes it that the emotions of 
resentment and non-moral gratitude acquire these touches and flavors 
of disinterestedness, impartiality, and generality ? Chapter V, "The 
Origin of the Moral Emotions," answers this question. 

As to disinterestedness, the answer is easy. " It is obvious, then, 
that sympathy aided by the altruistic sentiment — sympathy in the 
common sense — tends to produce disinterested retributive emotions ' ' 
(p. in). This reminds one of Adam Smith's Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments, to which the author refers in this connection. But when 
Westermarck comes to account for generality and impartiality as dif- 
ferentia of moral emotions, he emphasizes the social environment, 
which Adam Smith did not make very much of. The problem here 
seems also to change on our hands. "However, the real problem 
which we have now to solve is not how retributive emotions may be- 
come apparently impartial and be coloured by a feeling of generality, 
but why disinterestedness, apparent impartiality, and the flavour of 
generality have become characteristics by which so-called moral emo- 
tions are distinguished from other retributive emotions. The solution 
of this problem lies in the fact that society is the birthplace of the moral 
consciousness ; that the first moral judgments expressed, not the private 
emotions of isolated individuals, but emotions which were felt by the 
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society at large; that tribal custom was the earliest rule of duty" 
(pp. 117, 118). "The most salient feature of custom is its gen- 
erality. Its transgression calls forth public indignation ; hence the 
flavour of generality which characterises moral disapproval. Custom 
is fixed once for all, and takes no notice of the preferences of indi- 
viduals. By recognizing the validity of a custom, I implicity admit 
that the custom is equally binding for me and for you and for all the 
other members of the society. This involves disinterestedness ; I ad- 
mit that a breach of the custom is equally wrong whether I myself am 
immediately concerned in the act or not. It also involves apparent 
impartiality ; I assume that my condemnation of the act is indepen- 
dent of the relationship in which the parties concerned in it stand to 
me personally, or, at least, I am not aware that my condemnation is 
influenced by any such relationship. And this holds good whatever 
be the origin of the custom " (pp. 120, 121). 

But while custom explains the disinterestedness, impartiality, and 
generality of moral emotions, " custom is a moral rule only on account 
of the indignation called forth by its transgression. In its ethical 
aspect it is nothing but a generalisation of emotional tendencies, ap- 
plied to certain modes of conduct, and transmitted from generation to 
generation. Public indignation lies at the bottom of it " (p. 121). 

Having thus examined in detail the nature and the origin of the 
moral emotions, the author proceeds in Chapter VI to analyze the 
moral concepts, which are " generalisations of tendencies in certain 
phenomena to call forth" these "moral emotions" (p. 5). This 
analysis is in order to show the connection between the moral concepts 
and the moral emotions. 

One of the most striking features of the analysis is that many of 
the concepts usually considered to be positive in character are, accord- 
ing to the author's analysis, negative, and are directly connected with 
the emotion of disapproval, not with that of approval. " Ought " is 
analyzed into a conation plus a potential indignation at the thought 
that what ought to be done may be omitted. "The conation ex- 
pressed in ' ought ' is determined by the idea that the mode of conduct 
which ought to be performed is not, or will possibly not be, per- 
formed. It is also this idea of its not being performed that determines 
the emotion which gives to ' ought ' the character of a moral predi- 
cate. The doing of what ought not to be done, or the omission of 
what ought not to be omitted, is apt to call forth moral indignation — 
this is the most essential fact involved in the notion of 'ought.' 
Every ' ought ' -judgment contains implicitly a negation" (p. 135). 
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Duty is treated as synonymous with obligation. Even "right," 
whether used as an adjective or as a noun, expresses a moral concep- 
tion that is essentially negative. Wrong (adjective) is not defined as 
not-right, but on the contrary, right (adjective) is defined as not- 
wrong. "The concept of 'right,' then, as implying that the oppo- 
site mode of conduct would have been wrong, ultimately derives its 
moral significance from moral disapproval. This may seem strange 
considering that ' right ' is commonly looked upon as positive and 
' wrong ' as its negation. But we must remember that language and 
popular conceptions in these matters start from the notion of a moral 
rule or command. . . . But the fact which gives birth to the command 
itself is the indignation called forth by the act which the command 
forbids, or by the omission of that which it enjoins" (pp. 138-9). 
"Right" as a substantive is also treated negatively. "To have 
a moral right to do a thing means that it is not wrong to do it, ' ' and 
also ' ' that it would be wrong of other people to prevent ' ' the doing 
of it (p. 139). Still again, "an act is 'just,' in the strict sense of 
the word, if its omission is unjust" (p. 142). 

Of course there are moral conceptions that are rooted in the 
emotion of approval. They are goodness, virtue, merit, etc. ; but the 
moral attitude is predominantly negative, one of disapproval, rather 
than of approval, hence the generalizations of tendencies which put us 
into the moral attitude must result in negative conceptions rather than 
in positive. 

These six chapters just reviewed in some detail, present the most 
important features of Westermarck's ethical theory. There are six 
other chapters devoted to theory, and the remaining portion of the 
volume, pp. 327-716, is not so much theory as statement of fact. 
The subjects treated, ethnographically and historically, are homicide 
in general ; the killing of parents, sick persons, children ; feticide ; 
the killing of women, and of slaves ; the criminality of homicide in- 
fluenced by distinctions of class ; human sacrifice ; blood revenge and 
compensation ; the punishment of death ; the duel ; bodily injuries ; 
charity and generosity ; hospitality ; the subjection of children ; the 
subjection of wives ; and slavery. 

Every one who is acquainted with The History of Human Marriage 
is prepared to find a most painstaking and comprehensive, one is 
tempted to say exhaustive, presentation of accessible facts bearing on 
the general subject of the book. The interpretation of these facts may 
here and there be questioned, but the important thing is to have the 
facts collected so as to be within easy reach. Ethical theorists should 
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find the work invaluable, as thus furnishing them with concrete facts 
to rest their theories on or to test their theories by. The sociologist 
will find illuminating discussion of many customs, while the general 
reader, if interested in matters of universal human concern, cannot 
fail to get much pleasure and instruction from the reading of the 
book. 

Altogether it is perhaps safe to say that the work is the most im- 
portant contribution to ethical literature within recent years. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Idola Theatri; A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. London, 
Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. 
xvii, 344. 

This work is a deliberate effort to follow up the campaign of en- 
lightenment begun in the series of essays entitled Personal Idealism, 
of which, as it will be remembered, the author was editor. ' ' The 
indignation with which Mr. Bradley and the Hegelians have greeted 
the advent of pragmatism shows that the Idols of the Theatre criti- 
cised in the following pages possess an importance not merely histor- 
ical, and that they have to be driven from the field before voluntarism 
can get a fair hearing " (p. 6). It is with the intention of contribu- 
ting to this result, and, as it may be presumed, of enforcing the " new 
way of ideas, ' ' that the author has written and published this contro- 
versial pamphlet of over three hundred pages. Speculative power of 
no mean order, as well as courage, is indispensable in an attack upon 
such vigorous thinkers as Hegel, the late T. H. Green, Dr. F. H. 
Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. I do not doubt that an enlight- 
ened and sympathetic criticism of English idealism would be oppor- 
tune at the present time ; but it could only be written by one who 
knew Hegel from the inside, and not simply through the medium of 
what Dr. Hutchison Stirling would call "the literature of the sub- 
ject, ' ' and who was able to appreciate at their full value the contribu- 
tions of the English representative idealists. Whether the author pos- 
sesses the qualities required in so bold an adventure may be fairly 
doubted. 

The prime mistake of past philosophy, we are told, is the "Passive 
Fallacy," which consists in a "tendency ... to overlook the ele- 
ment of activity in the human self, and to regard the world at large 
as mutable only through defect and infirmity, or even as static be- 
neath its appearance of change" (p. 8). This fallacy is obvious in 



